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On What Basis Can Our Differences With Russia 
Be Resolved? 


Announcer: 

Kansas City, in the heart of 
America, is proud to welcome the 
Nation’s most popular radio 
forum. The University of Kansas 
City, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Station KCMO are hosts to- 
night for America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air for discussion of 
a topic which is occupying the at- 
tention of the entire world. 

Kansas City is in the center of 
the greatest grain and cattle area 
of the world, and its people have 
a tremendous stake in tonight’s 
question. Although Kansas City 
tanks first in stock, grain, feed, 
and cattle, and first as a market 
for horses and mules, it is also a 
thriving industrial city. 

Indeed, yes, everything’s up to 
date in Kansas City. Its council- 
management plan of city govern- 
ment is one of the models of the 
country. Its University of Kansas 
City, youngest of the universities, 


is now celebrating its fifteenth an- 
niversary. It has the Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, its symphony orchestra, 
and scores of other civic and cul- 
tural institutions. Independence, 
Missouri, the home of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ad- 
joins Kansas City on the east. 
Now here to preside over our 
discussion is our moderator, the 
President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. We're 
glad to be discussing tonight’s 
question here in the heart of the 
United States, in Kansas City, 
where we're the guests of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Station 
KCMO, which with its 50,000 
watts daytime and 10,000 watts 


at night, is carrying America’s 
Town Meeting and scores of other 
fine ABC programs to an even 
greater area than ever before. 

Tonight’s program is also fe- 
broadcast shortwave to almost 
every part of the world, and we 
hope very much that it'll be heard 
by many of the Russian people, 
as well as the members of the 
Russian Government, for we want 
them to know how we go about 
determining our foreign policy, 
how we openly and frankly dis- 
cuss our opinions before and 
among the American people—the 
people who, after all, fight a war 
ot keep the peace. 

Our topic is: “On What Basis 
Can Our Differences With Russia 
Be Resolved?” Now this question 
is not new. It’s been with us in 
one form or another ever since 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
when Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and 
a relatively small group of Bol- 
sheviks seized power from the 
short-lived Kerenski regime, which 
was attempting to set up a demo- 
cratic government to replace the 
rule of the Czars. 

For 16 years the United States 
would not recognize the com- 
munist regime in Russia in view 
of the questionable manner in 
which this government had seized 
power. However, in 1935, during 
President Roosevelt's first adminis- 
tration, our Government recog- 
nized the Russian Government and 


appointed. William C. Bullitt to || 
our first Ambassador. 
In spite of the fact that tll] 
Third International, the Russif 
Government’s propaganda machij} 
for world revolution, continu 
to function, facilities for tradisl|| 
between the two nations were 
up. and an era of apparently go 
feeling existed, until Stalin joinil} 
with Hitler in September, 1939, 
the rape of Poland, and becay 
temporarily a part of the Axis. |] 
was during this period that ti] 
American Communists joined wi 
the Isolationists in singing “ 
Yanks are not coming.” 
Then, when Hitler turned 
Stalin, forcing Russia into 
camp of the Allies, they chang 
their tune, and worked with t 
rest of America to make this | 
arsenal of democracy. 


To understand this vitally i 
portant question, we must ke 
these facts in mind as well as ti 
events which followed our ent 
into World War II. We my 
recall the Atlantic Charter || 
August, 1941, which was embod 
in the Declaration by the Unit 
Nations of January 2, 1942, sign i 
by the representatives of 45 All 
nations, including the Big Thr 
which proclaimed the right of |} 
people to freely choose their oy} 
form of government and a soles 
pledge of no-territorial aggrandijj 
ment for any of the allied powe} 

We must keep in mind, too, 
Teheran agreement which 
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affirmed these principles and the 
Yalta agreement, which was less 
specific. 

_ When we are searching for a 
basis of agreement between Russia 
—an acknowledged dictatorship— 
and the United States—a frankly 
capitalistic democracy — we must 
keep in mind the acts of both 
governments in the conferences 
leading up to and following the 
adoption of the United Nations 
Charter in June, 1945. We must 
mever forget for an instant the 
ominous presence of the atomic 
bomb, and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

When we think of Russia’s 22 
vetoes in the Security Council, and 
the behavior of her foreign min- 
isters at the several conferences of 
foreign ministers, let us ask our- 
selves if our own record has been 


one to indicate our own confidence 


in the United Nations. 
So, Mr. Berle, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for nearly 12 years 
in the Roosevelt Administration, 
ind Bishop Oxnam, as a former 
head of the Federal Council of 
Churches, we ask you and Dr. 
Decker and Dr. Rainey, in the 
ight of the events up to now, to 
telp us find a basis of agreement 
with the Russian Government. 
Does the United Nations, as it 
10w stands, offer such a basis? 
Do the recent proposals of Sec- 
etary Marshall offer such a basis? 
Does the recent declaration of 
Mr. Vishinsky offer such a basis? 
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Would we get along better if 
Russia or the United States were 
not members of the UN? 

What can we do and what can 
Russia do to avoid war? 

There was a time in the history 
of the world when we could say, 
“It doesn’t matter what type of 
government another nation has so 
long as that nation lets us alone.” 
But we've learned through two 
world wars that certain types of 
governments just won’t let other 
nations alone. So in considering 
tonight’s question, that type of 
reasoning known as isolationism 
is “out the window.” We hear 
first from Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., 
attorney, author, and member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, 
speaking to us from New York. 
Mr. Berle. (Applause.) 


Mr. Berle: 


Good evening. Ten days ago 
an Italian mob on Russian orders 
shouted “Death to President Tru- 
man.” Last Thursday, the Soviet 
Press suggested that General 
Marshall and his associates ought 
to be tried as German war crim- 
inals were tried at Nuremberg. 
Only a short time ago Vishinsky 
indicted pretty much the whole of 
the American Press and a good 
deal of the American Nation as 
warmongers. 

After long experience, 1 take 
seriously the group now control- 
ling Soviet foreign policy. Like 
Danton in the French Revolution, 
they mean what they say. If Presi- 


.dent Truman, or Secretary Mar- 
shall, or a good many other loyal, 
unselfish Americans were in Rus- 
sian power, they would probably 
be hung or imprisoned. 

Well, this is an old story to 
some of us. We've heard it all 
before—that time from the mouth 
of Hitler. Vishinsky’s speech in 
the United Nations was power 
politics net. It paralleled, phrase 
for phrase, some of Hitler's old 
speeches against Britain and the 
United States, and the situation is 
all bad. 

Every sane American wants un- 
derstanding and cooperation with 
Russia. Nobody wants war. But a 
Molotoy-Vishinsky line plainly is 
not going to be stopped by appeal 
to reason and common sense, just 
as philosophical debates won't 
keep Russian extremists from try- 
ing to tear up Greece, take over 
Austria, seize the Mediterranean, 
conquer the “world island” which 
Hitler tried to take for himself. 

For myself, I see no gain at 
this point in trying another Rus- 
sian-American Conference. Con- 
ferences succeed only when both 
sides, at bottom, really want to 
settle matters. The evidence at 
present shows that Molotov and 
Vishinsky, like Hitler, don’t want 
settlement. They want to take ad- 
vantage of the present situation, 
if they can. 

So, we must first create a state 
of affairs in which the Russian 
Government will want a friendly 


understanding. It seems to me th} 
the first need in this situation} 
that America shall be who 
strong—strong economically — 
the production. possible. Strong s}f 
cially — no group in the Unita 
States must be let down by alj 
form of democracy — and _ stro} 
militarily—so strong that no off 
will want to appeal to force. | 
Perhaps part of Russia’s unr 
sonableness now springs from Hi 
knowledge that she has 300 
ployed army divisions, where 
have 30, and is building 40,04 
airplanes, while we are cutting q 
ait force to the bone. Our dem 


|| 


bilization did not make Rus; 
more friendly, and our streng 
will not make her an enemy al} 
more than she is now. 

You know Lenin once made }}} 
agreement with Kemal Pasha, {j 
strong man of Turkey. When! 
was signed, the story goes, Ken 
said, “Now I will loyally ca 
out this agreement. I will not | 
trigue against you, but if I fi 
your agents intriguing agaill 
Turkey, Pll shoot them, and if {| 
agreement is violated, you w 
fight the whole Turkish army, : 


there will be a Turkish arm) 
During Kemel’s life, the So l) 
Union and Turkey had the friet| 


liest possible relations. 


Now, the Soviets keep a stra 
army and they take a strong lil 
They expect us to do the samfl 
and they respect us when we {| 


The next thing is that we 


make the American moral position 

crystal-clear. This needs Congress, 
as well as Secretary Marshall, be- 
cause no State Department can 
make a policy which the Congress 
does not support. 

The American policy is against 
imperialism—Russian imperialism, 
or anyone else’s either. That is 
different from attempting to tell 
other countries what kind of so- 
cial system they ought to have. 


It’s not our business whether 
countries are capitalist or socialist. 
Most of the world actually, to- 
day, is socialist and not capitalist. 
Nor whether they give their land 
to their peasants, or how they pro- 
duce their coal, or whether Eng- 
land or Roumania nationalizes 
steel, and, in point of fact, social 
conditions in much of the world 
need changing badly. But it is our 
business when a strong power 
pushes armed men, either in its 
uniform or as guerrillas, into 
other people’s countries and forces 
on them, Hitler fashion, a Soviet 
master or a Soviet quisling. That 
endangers the peace of the world 
and the safety of the United 
States. It is happening in a dozen 
countries now. The United Na- 
tions can work by certain pro- 
cesses, but if the appeal must be 
made to strength, we must be able 
to repel aggression. That same 
penetration would be done in the 
United States, if the controlling 
clique in Russia thought they 
could get away with it. 
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Of course, the men running Rus- 
sian policy today are the reaction- 
ary old men of the Revolution. 
They probably believe the yarns 
and half truths they dish out, just 
as, perhaps, Hitler believed pa- 
triots who defended their coun- 
tries were warmongets. They won’t 
be changed by appeals to reason, 
but the world does listen. A clear 
statement of anti-imperialism will 
make sense to the world in gen- 
eral. 

Then we need a prompt and 
ringing declaration by the Con- 
gress that it will support the 
Marshall Plan. That plan, among 
other things, makes clear that no 
country need barter away its free- 
dom for a mess of food. Nations 
can make social changes if they 
wish, but they can stay free. 

While these things are being 
done, we can follow up all ave- 
nues to communicate with the 
peoples of Russia and her satellite 
states. The danger in Vishinsky’s 
speech was not his abuse, but the 
revelation that his government 
was living in a dream world of its 
own, taking no account of facts. 
We have not exhausted the possi- 
bilities of telling them the truth. 
With time and strength to gain 
time, truth can do its work. 

Strength — militarily, economi- 
cally, socially—sound policy, anti- 
imperialism, sane generosity, the 
Marshall Plan, clear, truthful in- 
formation running both ways — 
these and time may solve the Rus- 


sian problem. It will not come at 
once, but it is the only promising 
path, indeed, the only path now 
open. (Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Berle. Now, 
Bishop Oxnam, we do not ask you 
to debate tonight’s question, but 
as a representative of one of the 
great religious denominations in 
the country, who has traveled 
widely here and abroad, including 
three trips to Russia, may we 
have your counsel on this urgent 
question, “On What Basis Can 
the Differences Between Russia and 
the United States Be Resolved?” 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist Area of New York. 
Bishop Oxnam. (Applause.) 


Bishop Oxnam: 


There are many, Mr. Berle, who 
do not believe we can resolve our 
differences with Russia. Unlike 
you, they assume that war is in- 
evitable and approach differences 
in hysteria and hatred. Hate is 
like “hi-test” gasoline. Drop a 
match into it and you get an ex- 
plosion. 

The Honorable George H. Earle, 
former United States Minister to 
Hungary and Bulgaria, in Para- 
mount Newsreel this week informs 
us that Russia would drop atomic 
bombs on us if she had them. 
He advocates dropping our bombs 
first. 

Differences are not resolved in 
this atmosphere. Neither Vish- 


insky’s interpretation nor Hear 
headlines contribute to the sok 
tion. 

Upon what basis can we resoly l 
our differences? | 

First, I agree with Mr. Be 
we must be strong. Russians fa 
realities and respect strength. 
assume adequate military force 
repel aggression, to preserve Ov 
liberty, and to meet our commij 
ments to the United Nations. | 

But our problem in the Unité 
States is not the invasion of 4 
army. It is the infiltration of 4 
ideology. Ideologies cannot 


ideas whose tae has been 4] 
vealed in practices that enriif] 
personality. | 

The surest way to destroy di 
tatorship abroad is to  establij 
democracy at home and to suppy | 
democracy throughout the eart 
(Applause.) Communism mak 
no headway where plenty exi| 
and justice abounds. Poverty ||| 
the open door through which |}}|} 
enters. 

Communism can never win) 
free and democratic America 


that has abolished the exploitati | 
of man by man. It is easier || 
summon us to a holy war agaill 
Russia than to solve the proble}] 


justice. 
Second, we must be unafral 


Americans know that it is possible 
for irreconcilable and dynamic be- 
liefs to exist side by side in peace 
provided all men renounce the 
methods of intolerance in spread- 
ing their way of life. When a 
faith is propagated by reason, emo- 
tional appeal, and good example, 
‘conflict is not inevitable. Russia 
at present refuses that method. 

Democracy is a better society 
than communism can build. Stalin, 
who no doubt listens regularly to 
the Town Meeting program, will 
not appreciate a quotation from 
Trotsky, and Mr. Denny thinks no 
one but a college professor can 
understand a two syllable word, 
but bear with me. 

Trotsky said, “The conflict be- 
tween communism and capitalism 
would be determined by the rela- 
tive coefficients of production.” 
That word “coefficients” is the 
tub. He meant that the system 
that produces goods most effi- 
ciently will win. 

I am sure American engineers 
are not afraid to face that task, 
but full production awaits the ex- 
tension of democracy to our eco- 
Domic lives so that the worker 
May participate fully in determin- 


ing the conditions under which he 


works and share equitably in the 
wealth he produces. 

_ Third, we must make it clear to 
the world that the real issue is the 
free state versus the police state. 
We are opposed to the police 
State whether left or right. Eco- 


nomic recovery under the condi- 
tions of freedom in Europe is im- 
perative and I agree, Mr. Berle, 
we should give the Marshall Plan 
full support, but we must make 
it clear, as he did, that “our policy 
is directed, not against any country 
or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos,” 
and that it is not based on the 
proposals of the writer who calls 
himself ‘“X,” and is generally be- 
lieved to be speaking for the State 
Department. 

Our policy, unfortunately, ap- 
pears to Europeans as one of block- 
ing Russian imperialism by force 
in order to impose our economic 
way in Europe. We have nearly 
convinced the people of Europe 
that our bread is not for the starv- 
ing but for the hungry who will 
accept our economic thinking. 

I have heard it said that loans 
to a socialist Britain have no place 
in the program of a capitalist 
America, but a free Britain must 
be free to determine for itself 
whether a socialist economy is bet- 
ter for the common man than. a 
capitalist economy. 

A. free Denmark and a free 
Sweden must be free to determine 
whether co-operatives serve the 
people better than monopolies and 
a free America must’ be free to 
choose free enterprise or free en- 
terprise supplemented by such 
public corporations as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and by 
such collective endeavor as the 


reclamation of deserts and the 
building of the Hoover Dam. 


So far, I have been speaking of 
steps antecedent to resolving our 
immediate differences. On the 
positive side, a dramatic, master- 
ful, farseeing action must be taken 
based upon the principle that war 
with Russia ‘can be avoided and 
must be avoided without com- 
promise of basic convictions. 

First, may I propose that the 
President of the United States 
send two distinguished and quali- 
fied plenipotentiaries to Russia at 
once to sit with Stalin in personal 
conference and to come to grips 
with problems that cannot be 
solved by name calling or saber 
rattling. The President might 
choose the Secretary of State for 
the Democratic representative, 
although some creative leader, not 
a military man, might be better. 

Personally, I would like to have 
him choose John Foster Dulles as 
the Republican. Vishinsky called 
him a warmonger. Actually, no 
man is working harder for peace. 
Mr. Dulles has a realistic mind, 
the necessary intellectual drive, 
and his thinking is grounded in 
moral principle. He is a trained 
negotiator, and I think Stalin 
would like him and find it pos- 
sible to deal with his realistic ap- 
ptoach. 

I think he would make it clear 
to Stalin that men who have ex- 
perienced freedom will die for it 
rather than forfeit it. I believe he 


sistence in the use of methods q 
intolerance such as infiltratiod] 
seizure of government, destructial 
of opposition, and the denial | 
freedom will jeopardize the pea¢| 


If Stalin would abandon the¢| 
methods of intolerance, then w 
stand ready to face realistically tk} 
problems that normally arise by 
tween states: Consideration 


and access to the Mediterranea4 
yes. Financial assistance for ec 
nomic recovery, yes. The right jj 
propagate their views by toleraj 
means, yes. 


Second, the President 
call a conference of leaders 
public opinion and ask their 
operation in creating an atma() 
phere calculated to make neg 


tiations feasible and solution 
sible. 


Third, I believe the Preside 
should call upon Stalin to arran! 


for the joint interchange of re} 


tic, and business leaders. 
great respect for our military mq 
but I do not believe the trainiif 
necessary for competency at arf 
is the training that makes for co}J 


I would like to see 25 outstan 
ing religious leaders go to Rus} 
to meet the leaders of Russi} 
Christianity, not for the purp@ 
of drafting conventions (4 


piause), for the purpose of und} 


standing each other. I would like 
to have 25 of their leaders come 
here, similarly, in the other pro- 
fessions. The only way to get 
rid of an Iron Curtain is to lift it. 


(Applause.) 
Fourth, the President should 
make it clear in statement and 


Ptactice, that we intend to work 
through the United Nations, with 
or without Russia, that we are 
ready to abolish the veto, and 
will stand consistently for the 
facing of these issues in terms of 
the democratic decision of the rep- 
fresentatives of the peoples of the 
world. If the day ever comes, 
when we must put our full force 
back of the United Nations, we 
will be doing it in terms of the 
judgment of humanity, rather than 
in the decision of a single nation. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Bishop Oxnam. We 
are returning now to our plan of 
having two principal speakers and 
two interrogators. The interroga- 
tors’ job is to give their opinion 
in the form of a brief summary of 
the validity of the points made by 
the preceding speakers. We have 
two interrogators because, where 
Town Meeting topics are con- 
cerned, there are always two sides, 
even though they may differ only 
a shade or so. 

The interrogators are supposed 
to represent the best informed 
people in our audience on both 
sides, and they are each entitled to 
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step up at any time during the dis- 
cussion and question period, and 
question the principle speakers or 
express their opinions. They in 
turn, may be questioned by the 
audience. So, let’s hear now from 
our first interrogator, Dr. Clarence 
Decker, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. Dr. Decker. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. Decker: I once had a great 
teacher, who said that memorable 
statesmanship is the ability to dis- 
tinguish between compromise for 
the sake of an ideal and compro- 
mise of the ideal itself. This dis- 
tinction, I believe, is the basic 
problem we face in our relations 
with Russia, and it is essentially a 
moral problem. 

Mr. Berle, whose position I sup- 
port, indeed, beyond whose posi- 
tion I would go, is willing to 
compromise with Russia wherever 
compromise assures peace and 
promises greater democracy 
throughout the world. He is un- 
willing to compromise if compro- 
mise threatens to destroy de- 
moctracy. 

We are agreed that the best 
hope for resolving our differences 
with Russia is to confront the Rus- 
sian dictatorship with a democracy 
that is more dynamic, progressive, 
and creative than communism ever 
can be. 

The position of Bishop Oxnam 
is a magnificent one because he is 
a great humanitarian and a great 
religious leader. But if not firmly 


implemented, it may, I fear, result 
in an appeasement, which, like 
that of Henry Wallace, will only 
encourage the Kremlin further in 
its antidemocratic and antiwestern 
intrigue. (Applause.) 

During the recent war, we were 
allied with Russia against the im- 
mediate enemy of Fascism, our 
common enemy. Our common 
cause, we fondly hoped might in- 
spite ‘the Communist master minds 
to continue with us in the long 
time struggle to achieve the prin-’ 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which Russia fully subscribed. In 
this hope, we compromised gener- 
ously, too generously, at Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, and we have con- 
tinued until recently to compro- 
mise. Russia has compromised 
nothing. 

It has become clear to most of 
us, including Mr. Berle and my- 
self, that the old familiar Marxist 
Plan of world revolution by un- 
scrupulous infiltration and the fo- 
menting of economic and moral 
chaos, is still as in the days of 
Lenin, the basic aim of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Our eyes were opened by the 
enslavement of Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and other little nations. 
We saw no hope of decent com- 
promise with mass concentration 
camps; with an authoritarian 
economy; with the liquidation, as 
in Bulgaria, of all opposition lead- 
ers;.. with: the: subversive fomen- 
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France, Korea, and China. 
Unless Moscow is prepared } 
make basic concessions, how caj 
freedom-loving people reconcill 
their differences with a tyranny t} 
whom the end—world revolutiaj 
—justifies any means, such as lied 
murder, espionage, and the oli} 
old technique of divide and rull} 
Dictatorship and democracy dj] 
not mix. We cannot, of cours 


If we isolate ourselves as sonj] 
ate recommending, from _ thi 
world-wide struggle, if we cai 
lously ignore the economic chaa} 
human misery, the moral apathy) 
on which communism feeds, wh 
may discover too late that we hay} 
abandoned democracy on t i 
world front, and that we are dil 
fending her alone with our li 
on our own shores. 


So I wish to ask Bishop Oxnat 
whose appeal, as I say, is heail| 
warming, what concrete evideni} 
have we that Russia will aband¢l 
her dream of world revolutiall 
that she will promote genuine cit 
and religious liberty at home al) 


her strength into the building ||} 
the kind of world you and I at 
other freedom-loving  persal 
cherish? (Applause.) | 

Moderator Denny: Thank yail 
Dr. Decker. Bishop Oxnam? ) 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Denny, Ii 
certain you donot think I 4) 
answet that question in 60 si] 


-onds. Will you allow me, how- 
ever, to point out this: I regard 
dynamic communism as a funda- 
mental challenge to Christianity, 
consequently, I’ve studied it. Its 
philosophy of materialism cuts 
across the philosophy under Chris- 
tianity. As an American, I abhor 
the whole concept of dictatorship. 
I think its theory of social de- 
velopment will not stand analysis. 
I believe there are fundamental 
fallacies in Marxian economics. 

But having said that, it is nec- 
essary for us to understand that 
you're dealing in communism with 
something more than gangsterism. 
Here are individuals who honestly 
believe that in communism there 
is a way to abolish the exploitation 
of man by man. Here are men 
who really believe that they can 
build a classless society. 

I don’t believe they can build it 
with their methods. They do. 
Therefore, it has the drive of re- 
ligion. Consequently, I do not 
expect them, at any time, to give 
up their attempt to build their 
faith into the earth. 


The fundamental issue is, “Can 
these conflicting ideologies live in 
the same world without war?” 

They cannot, if either side con- 
tinues the method of intolerance. 
Russia is using that method. That 
means wat. My opinion is that 
there must be a tremendous drive 
at the moment to, move in upon 
them to see if we can get a change 
in the method of propagating 
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ideas. It is on that basis that we 
may be able to live together. 

There is the assumption in the 
question, of course, it seems to me, 
that war is inevitable. I do not 
believe that. We are going to 
make the effort necessary, I think, 
to see at least whether we can live 
together with conflicting ideolo- 
gies. Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Bishop 
Oxnam. Our next speaker, we 
haven’t heard from in a long time. 
He is now the president of one 
of the outstanding educational in- 
stitutions for women in this coun- 
try—Stephens College in Colum- 
bia, Missouri. I present Dr. Homer 
Rainey. Dr. Rainey. (Applause.) 

Dr. Rainey: I am, like all sin- 
cere Americans, greatly troubled 
over our relations with Russia. We 
are the two most powerful nations 
on earth. We represent the very 
opposite poles of life and thought. 
We detest their system, and they 
despise ours. We are now squared 
off against each other. 

We and Russia are in political 
and ideological conflict all over 
the world. We're doing our best 
to save the capitalistic and demo- 
cratic ideas for all nations, and 
Russia is doing her dead-level best 
to destroy them and to establish 
communism in their places. 

Now what I and every other 
American want to know is, as 
Bishop Oxnam has just said, can 
we and they exist in one peaceful 
world? If so, how? 


THE SPEAKERS' 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM—Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam is a native of California. He 
received his A.B. degree at the University 
of Southern California in 1913, and then 
attended Boston University School of 
Theology, receiving the S.T.B. degree in 
1915. He also studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Japan, China, and India. 

Elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in 1936, he was assigned to the 
Omaha Area where he served for three 
years. In 1939, he was assigned to the 
Boston Area and in 1944, to New York. 
In addition to his episcopal duties, he 
served as president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
1944-46, and as a member of the Federal 
Council’s Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. He is 
secretary of the Council of Bishops, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Division of the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
vice chairman of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains and of the General 
Commission on Army and Nayy Chap- 
lains, and has been serving the National 
War Labor Board as a Special Mediator 
in labor disputes. 

Bishop Oxnam has been closely iden- 
tified with the field of education. During 
his pastorate at the Church of All Na- 
tions, he was Professor of Social Ethics 
at the University of Southern California. 
In 1927, he became a member of the 
faculty at Boston University School of 
Theology as professor of Practical The- 
ology and the City Church, and was 
president of DePauw University from 
1928 to 1936. 

Bishop Oxnam has traveled widely in 
Europe and Asia and has written many 
books. 


ADOLPH AUGUSTUS BERLE, JR.—A lawyer 
and a former Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Berle is also a former Ambassador 
to Brazil. He was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1895. He has A.B., 
A.M., and LL.B. degrees from Harvard 
University. He entered the practice of 
law in New York City in 1916, and is 
now a partner in the office of Berle, 
Berle, Agee & Land. 

From 1925 to 1928, Mr. Berle was a 
lecturer on finance at Harvard Business 
School. He has also been an associate 
professor of corporation law at Columbia 
Law School since 1927. 

During World I, Mr. Berle served in 
the Infantry and was on the staff of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
with Germany. He has been a special 
counsel for the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, a financial adviser of the 
American Embassy in Cuba, and a 
chamberlain of New York City. In 1938, 


he became Assistant Secretary of State. 
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In January, 1945, he was appointed Am- 
bassador to Brazil, a position from which 
he resigned in February, 1946. 


HOMER PRICE RAINEY—Dr. Rainey, who 
in June, 1947, became president of 
Stephens College, ranks as one of the 
Nation’s top educators. Dr. Rainey 
achieved prominence in 1927, when he 
became the youngest college president in 
the U.S., serving at that time as head of 
Franklin College in Franklin, Indiana. 
After four years, he became president of 
Bucknell College in Pennsylvania. 

From 1935 to 1939, Dr. Rainey was 
head of the American Youth Commission 
in Washington, D.C., and from 1939 to 
1944, he was president of the University 
of Texas. 

A native of Clarksyille, Texas, Dr. 
Rainey found no task too menial in 
achieving an education. He picked cotton 
and milked cows, and with a $40 loan 
from his grandmother’s Confederate pen- 
sion was able to enter Austin College at 
Sherman, Texas. Here he received his 
Bachelor's degree and served as an in- 
structor for a three-year period. His 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are from 
the University of Chicago. He also has 
several honorary degrees. 


CLARENCE R. DECKER—Dr. Clarence R. 
Decker, president of the University of 
Kansas City, received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the University 
of Chicago in 1928 at the age of 23. His 
undergraduate work was done at Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota, where 
he was president of the student body 
and college orator. In the latter capacity, 
he won the national collegiate oratorical 
contest in 1924 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

A member of Pi Beta Kappa, Dr. 
Decker taught at the University of North 
Dakota, Northwestern University, DePaul 
University, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
and the University of Kansas City. He 
has traveled oyer most of Europe and 
Asia Minor and studied in European uni- 
versities, principally the University of 
Berlin. 

Dr. Decker came to the University of 
Kansas City in 1934 as chairman of the 
Department of English. In 1937, he 
was appointed vice-president of the Uni- 
versity and became president in 1938 at 
the age of 33, one of the youngest uni- 
versity presidents in the country at that 
time. He is the founder and editor of 
the University of Kansas City Review, 
well-known quarterly journal published 
by the University, and has written widely 
in scholarly journals and literary maga- 
zines. He is co-author of a novel pub- 
ged in 1937 in England and the United 
tates. 


Mr. Berle says that Russia is im- 
perialistic and is thus endangering 
our safety. He says further that 
she is playing power politics and 
resorting to the basest sort of 
propaganda against us. 

In this situation then, he pro- 
poses, first, that we be strong 
economically and militarily, but 
we are now the most powerful 
nation in the world. Then what? 
Oppose Russian imperialism, he 
says. But how, we need to know. 
He says support the Marshall Plan 
all out. 

Now I have these questions for 
you Mr. Berle. First, you say, 
that we should be militarily strong. 
Just how do you want us to use 
our military power, Mr. Berle? 

Are you suggesting, for example, 
that we build a bigger and better 
imperialism of our own? 

Specifically, how would you use 
it in relation to the United Na- 
tions? 

Second, how can we use the 
Marshall Plan, Mr. Berle, in such 
a way that Russia cannot claim 
that we, too, are playing power 
politics and building a power bloc 
against her? 

Specifically, wouldn’t it be better 
if we tried to gain the objectives 
of the Marshall Plan by operating 
through the United Nations, rather 
than independently? 

In other words, Mr. Berle, what 
I, and a lot of American people, 
want to know is, isn’t it time for 
us to decide once and for all 
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whether we're going to work for 
and through a strong United Na- 
tions, or run the risk of building 
an imperialism of our own, which 
we believe will inevitably lead to 
a Third World War? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Rainey. (Applause.) Now, Mr. 
Berle, in New York. 

Mr. Berle: The first question re- 
lates to the Marshall Plan and why 
it should not be done through the 
United Nations. I think we could 
assume that when the Russians de- 
clined to join the conference and 
go into the Marshall Plan them- 
selves, it was pretty clear that they 
would have done the same thing 
if it had been done through the 
United Nations. I think that 
settles the question as to whether 
Russia would have cooperated 
with it, and there is such a thing 
as a veto in the United Nations. 

As to military strength—we can 
put that at the disposition of the 
United Nations to defend coun- 
tries that are threatened. Greece, 
for example, is threatened now, 
and I imagine that Italy is likely 
to be threatened within the next 
few months. 

The United Nations may take 
affirmative action and we can help. 
If it does not, we are still com- 
mitted to defending the peace of 
the world. Now, how you do it 
depends on the exigencies of a 
particular case. 

I think we did the right thing 
in Greece, and I think we may 


have militarily to guarantee the 
independence of Italy whom we 
have just disarmed. There will be 
other cases of that kind. 

I know it’s not nice, but this 
has stopped being a theory and 
has become a condition. A military 
defense by the United States of the 
hemisphere of the Americas has 
not resulted in imperialism nor 
need it elsewhere. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Berle. Now while we get ready 
for our question period from this 
fine Kansas City audience that’s 
overflowing this beautiful Music 
Hall of the Municipal Auditorium, 
where people are standing around 
the walls, I’m sure that you, our 
listeners, will be interested in the 
following message. 

Announcer: Yes, friends, you 
are listening to the Nation’s most 
popular radio forum — America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, origin- 
ating in the Music Hall of Kansas 
City, Missouri, where we're the 
guests of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the University of Kansas 
City, and radio station KCMO. 
We are discussing the question 
“On What Basis Can Our Differ- 
ences With Russia Be Resolved?” 

We're about to begin our ques- 
tion period when A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Clar- 
ence Decker, and Homer Rainey 


will answer questions put to ther 
by this representative audience. 
Many of you are listening 1 
groups in New York, Hollywood 
Seattle, Denver, Chicago, Atlanta 
and in smaller towns and citie 
throughout the country. At th 
close of our program, you'll carr} 
on your discussions of this exciti] 
ing and very important question} 
Why not make it a habit and havi 
your own Town Meeting discus} 
sion groups in your home, club} 
school, or church every Tuesda 
night? Remember, Tuesday nig} 
is Town Meeting night. 
For your convenience, copies o 
tonight’s broadcast, including 
questions and. answers to follow) 
will be printed in our Town Meet} 
ing Bulletin, which you may secur} 
by sending ten cents to Tow) 
Hall, New York 19, New York 
to cover the cost of printing | 
mailing. ! 
We are also very ha to anf! 
nounce that in Suara iss i) 
of the nationally circulated Ne 
York Herald Tribune, you wi 


| 


to a better informed America. An 
now for our question period, 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE |! 


_ Mr. Denny: The person who 
wins tonight’s set of Encyclopedia 
Americana, please note, Ameri- 
cana, will have to ask a very good 
question, for our local committee 
of judges will award this set to 
the question it considers best for 

ringing out facts and broadening 
the scope of this discussion. The 
winner will be announced on next 
week’s Town Meeting at this point 
in the program. 

Last week’s winning question 

was “With the continued shortage 
of clothes prevailing in Europe, 
should we use so much material 
for new clothes for ourselves 
now?” You'll remember if you 
heard that, that question was not 
answered by all four speakers. 
Congratulations, Miss Alice Rich- 
ardson of Dallas, Texas, for stump- 
ing the experts. 
- Now the questions from to- 
night’s audience will include a 
number of questions from the 
members of the League of Women 
Voters who are assembled here for 
a regional meeting. We'll start 
with this lady down here. I don’t 
know whether she’s a League of 
Women Voters member or not, 
but right here on the front. 

Lady: My question is to Dr. 
Homer Rainey. If the United 
States can get along with Canada 
hundreds of years, why can’t this 
basic principle be applied to Rus- 
Sia? 
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Mr. Denny: Oh, my goodness. 
Mr. Rainey, is there no difference 
between Canada and Russia? 

Dr. Rainey: Well, of course, the 
differences there are so great. She’s 
a near neighbor. She speaks our 
own language and our own cul- 
ture. As I said in my talk, we’re 
dealing with people that are poles 
apart in their thinking about life, 
about government, about society 
and everything. Those two ways 
of life today are in terrific con- 
flict. Our problem therefore is 
far deeper than dealing with a 
friendly neighbor, culturally the 
same as ourselves. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
tight. The gentleman over here. 

Man: Id like to direct my ques- 
tion to Mr. Berle in New York. 
Would it be wise for the United 
States to actively assist the demo- 
cratic forces in the western Eu- 
ropean struggle against commu- 
nism, particularly in France? 

Mr. Berle: Well, if we assist 
France at all, it will have to be 
done that way. The communist 
group would not accept your as- 
sistance. They would probably 
be disposed of by the Kremlin if 
they did. We, therefore, have to 
work with the forces who are will- 
ing to work with us because there 
ate no others. I, personally, know 
a great many of those men and I 
think they are entirely worthy of 
support. For that reason, I be- 


lieve that there is nothing hostile 
to Russia in so doing, and a very 
great deal friendly to a friendly 
nation which is France. Remem- 
ber, Russia is not the only country 
on the globe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Berle. Bishop Oxnam has a com- 
ment on this. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mtr. Berle, may 
I ask you, in the event the com- 
munists should win the election 
on October 16 and become the 
government of France, then what? 

Mr. Berle: It would depend, 
Bishop Oxnam, on the measures 
they wanted to take. Our help 
is to Frenchmen and to France. 
It is not to any group that is 
seeking to dispose of France. You 
will have to be careful, then, in 
how you handle your measures, 
but to relieve misery in France, 
whatever its government, would be 
entirely within the American tradi- 
tion. It does mean more caution, 
lest your aid be abused, as it has 
been, I regret to say, in certain 
cases. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I think 
I recognize Mrs. Jim Reed in the 
balcony. Mrs. Reed, do you have 
a question? 

Mrs. Reed: Bishop Oxnam. Do 
you not think that one basic dis- 
turbing factor in our relations 
with Russia is a turmoil fomented 
here by American Communists and 
fellow travelers? 

Bishop Oxnam: 1 do not think 
so, because I do not think the 


turmoil here is of sufficient inn) 
portance in relation to the wholl 
world situation. If it were nol 
for what is actually happening i isl) 
terms of Russian expansion and} 
the threat to freedom that doe} 
exist in various sections of thy 
world, I don’t think what is hap} 
pening here would be so signil/ 
ficant. It’s important. It’s irritat| 
ing. il 
Mr. Berle: 1d like to commen 
I don’t think the fellow traveles} 
help a bit. H 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mi 
Berle. Now this gentleman whijj 
has a question for Mr. Berle. |] 

Man: My question is do you a] 
do you not believe that the Tru 
man Doctrine is an imperiali 
tendency in Europe, or not? | 


Mr. Berle: I do not. I think th} 
Truman Doctrine, so-called, wé 
intended to be a reaffirmation qd 
the declaration of the Unita 
States against aggression which _ 
made peor anne the Worl] 
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a number of times. The time hat 
come when there was aggressi idl 
and you had to say whether yal 
would get out of the way 
whether you would assist in sto}} 
ping it. That, I think, is the rep 
interpretation of the Truman D ol 
trine. iI 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. TH 
young gentleman back there aboy 
a third of the way back. 
Man: Dr. 


H! 


Decker, we feel thi 


need now for a single power—an 
arbiter—trepresenting the world’s 
peoples to settle such problems as 
this one. Isn’t what is provided 
in the United Nations Charter— 
world government—the answer? 


Dr. Decker: It’s a good start. 
I want to ask Bishop Oxnam a 
question in line with that. I think 
the UN, of course, is only a start. 
We've got to get rid of the veto 
first of all. Secondly, we’ve got 
to give the UN some power to act. 
We've got to act on a basis that is 
acceptable to all peace-loving na- 
tions in the world. The UN at 
the present time is little stronger 
than the old League of Nations, 
but I’m for it, and I want to help 
it all we can, but I think Russia 
is out to wreck it. So I want to 
ask Bishop Oxnam this question. 
If Russia declines to cooperate 
with us, after we send various 
religious leaders over there—of 
“course, Willkie’s been there; Stas- 
sen’s been there; it seems to me 
everybody in America has gone 
there already—but I want to ask 
him if Russia still declines to co- 
Operate, then what is the next 
move? 

Bishop Oxnam: I tried to make 
clear in the talk that we, through 
the United Nations, will seek to 
protect democracy around the 
world with or without Russia, and 
if the time ever comes when we 
have to use our full force, we will 
use it through a world organiza- 
tion and therefore it will be force 
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under judicial sanction rather than 
force applied by one nation that 
makes its own decision as to what 


the world ought to be. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


man in the red sweater back there. 

Man: My question is to Dr. 
Rainey. Don’t you think the fact 
that politicians will no longer feel 
personally safe in the event of war 
will be the greatest deterrent to 
war. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Rainey: I agree. 

Mr. Denny: All right. All right. 
The gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Bishop Oxnam. Id like 
to ask the Bishop if he really and 
truly believes that Stalin would 
accept a _ frepresentation from 
America or would he refer them 
to Molotov or Vishinsky? 

Bishop Oxnam: J have no idea. 
If you’re a businessman and 
you're trying to sell something, 
you try to sell it. I’m trying to 
sell democracy on the basis of this, 
and want to see the man in the 
top office. I don’t take a turn down 
until I get it. If one gets turned 
down, he gets turned down. I 
don’t think we would be. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Let’s 
hear from the lady in the gray 
hat here. 

Lady: My question is to Bishop 
Oxnam. How does Bishop Ox- 
nam propose to penetrate the Iron 
Curtain to teach democratic and 
Christian ideologies? 


Mr. Denny: Well, he just told 
us in his speech. He can’t tell it 
again in sixty seconds, I’m sure. 
Let’s have questions that can be 
dealt with in terms of a sixty- 
second or so answer. All right. 
The gentleman right down here in 
tront. 

Man: My question is directed 
to Bishop Oxnam. 

Mr. Denny: The Bishop is get- 
ting all the questions. 

Man: Isn’t it better for America 
to use food to win Europeans to 
our Americanism than for Rus- 
sians to use revolution to win com- 
munist converts? 

Bishop Oxnam: It seems to me 
_ the answer is obviously yes. 

Mr. Denny: All tight. Thank 
you. I like these short answers. 
“Way up in the top balcony. Who’s 
the question for? 

Man: Mr. Berle. Concerning im- 
perialism, to conform with the 
avowed principle of self-determin- 
ation among United Nations, 
doesn’t the United States have too 
many political strings attached to 
their loans? 


Mr. Berle: I don’t think that 
they do. In point of fact, all 
around us are countries, some of 
them very small and very weak. 
I've been in them a great deal. 
No one there lies awake nights 
wondering whether an American 
army or an American quisling 
will suddenly seize control of their 
countries. That was true earlier 
in our history. Now, no longer. 
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No, that is a mistake that thy 
Russians frequently make, but 
have at present in the studio he | 
with me a young Brazilian gues | 
He knows and so do all Lati 
Americans know there is no ques{ 
tion that the American method) 
of common defense is not i H 
perialism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Noy] 
hat. })) 

Lady: Dr. Rainey. If leaders aj] 
all countries could agree to | 
their people have a world Tow} 
Meeting, voting on importa 
questions, wouldn’t this enlighte}) 
everyone? 

Mr. Denny: How nice! | 

Dr. Rainey: Very good. Yes, in} 
deed. I think that is one of t 1 
things that we need much in th) 
country and all around the wor 
for that matter, to discuss the#} 
matters openly and freely and olf 
jectively. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Than 
you. I recognize way over here | 
a corner of the balcony a profess¢ 
from the University of Kans} 
City who was a member of tl 
Kerenski government, I think. 


Professor: My question is 
nam really believe that the 4} 
Russian churchmen and Russij}} 
scientists and Russian writers w 
will meet, according to his pla 
the 25 American churchmen, sci] 
tists, and writers, that the Russijj} 


scientists and writers are reall} 


free and can speak freely or that 
they would have to speak accord- 
ing to the orders which they 
would receive from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, the an- 

“swer is rather easy. First of all, I 
believe what I state in public. In 
the next place, if 25 come here, as 
I suggested, and see for themselves 
what this Nation is like, that is 
the beginning of the interchange 
of the knowledge that is essential 
for the kind of program I am 
Suggesting, and when we see over 
there the dangers as well as bene- 
fits, if such there be—it’s breaking 
through that I’m talking about. I 
‘don’t think there is solution in 
‘that particular matter. It was ac- 
companying all the rest of it, of 
course. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Bishop. 
Now the gentleman on the center 
aisle here. 

Man: My question is to Mr. 
Berle. What can be done in the 
United States to overcome the 
American antipathy to armament 
and war to achieve this plan of 
laying down the gauntlet to Rus- 
Sia? 

Mr. Berle: Well, I don’t think 
we're laying down the gauntlet to 
Russia. The American antipathy 
to armament and war is, of course, 
very deep. Nevertheless, we recog- 
nize now that we no longer have 
huge land areas between us and 
a possible attack. An air force or 
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a V-2 rocket bomb could cross it 
almost at once. 

I think we have to educate our 
people that with world power goes 
world responsibility, that you have 
not only the privileges of being 
very powerful but some of the 
duties of maintaining law and the 
necessary police force to maintain 
that law. I see no escape from 
that proposition. You and I—you 
as a law student and I as a pro- 
fessor of law—have got to go to 
work to see that as many people 
understand it as possible. Other- 
wise, they may learn the hard way. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Here’s a young man on the 
stage here—representing the stage. 
Go ahead. 

Man: Mr. Berle and Mr. Decker. 
I'd like to know if our differences 
with Russia were solved, what po- 
sition would the United States be 
in? Would we be in a better po- 
sition or what phase would we 
have to see then? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Berle, 
Decker concedes to you. 

Mr. Berle: Mr. Denny. I can 
answer that very easily. Our po- 
sition would be infinitely better. 
You see, President Roosevelt at 
Teheran and Yalta thought he had 
made that arrangement. He con- 
templated a friendly America and 
a friendly Russia working together 
to solve the problems of the areas 
which are less fortunate than we. 

Once that were done, plainly we 
should still have great duties and 
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great obligations, with the great 
burden of military force which 
will rest on us and which Russia is 
assuming for herself could be laid 
aside and the work and expense 
and money be devoted towards the 
reconstruction of the great areas 
of the world which need it. It is 
a fascinating and glorious picture. 
I think it is fair to say and that 
history will say that the Russians 
prevented that being done. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Berle. Now while our speakers 
ptepare their summaries of to- 
night’s question, here is a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Tonight your Town 
Meeting concludes its longest and 
most successful coast-to-coast tour. 
We return home to Town Hall, 
New York, next week, October 7, 
with a very special program about 
which Mr. Denny will tell you in 
a moment. 


If you have followed our Town 
Meetings this summer, you may 
have noticed that we visited 18 
western and midwestern cities with 
an unusual variety of Town Meet- 
ing topics before an unusually va- 
ried audience. We visited western 
Canada for the first time and the 
Indian country for the first time 
and put on a program concerning 
the American Indians. 

We demonstrated the feasibility 
of a foreign program from an air- 
plane with speakers on board and 
speakers 3,000 miles away on the 
ground. In a short time, your 
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Town Meeting will undertake 4} 
broadcast originating simultaned 
ously in Berlin, Germany, and in} 
New York City with speakers and i 
audiences in both cities. 

As old Town Meeting fanj 
know, you can always count otf! 
Town Meeting to give you the dis} 
cussion of the most current and} 
fundamental problems by out 
standing authorities with the lates} 
and best devices available t¢| 
modern science. i 


discussion, here 


night’s is Mil) 
Denny. | 
Mr. Denny: Bishop Oxnam, mai] 
we hear first from you with youl} 
summary ? | 
Bishop Oxnam: In 60 secondi) 
very little of summary. I’ve bee] 
trying to Lee for the creatio 


munism could not be won for 
very reason that no exploitatia| 
exists here. 
in 


the injustices the American 
groes suffer north and south alill| 
at the moment. The Communi) 
is whispering insistently to hi 
Call the whole role of 
changes. 


In the second place, I trust they} 
may be no war for the rea i) 
that following a war with Russjf 
you would have the kind of worl] 
in which the seed of communis 
would take root and, I fear, graj 


very, very quickly. 


In the next place, may I say that 
its been a very real privilege to 
discuss matters with the type of 
mind Mr. Berle represents, the 
highly trained scientific mind that 
comes with moral principle at its 
base and seeks to reach conclu- 
sions in terms of the common 
good. I think I’d better leave it 
at that. The 60 seconds are gone. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Bishop 
Oxnam. With that nice compli- 
ment, we turn to Mr. Berle for 
his summary. Mr. Berle in New 
York. 

Mr. Berle: 1 think that there’s 
a wide area of agreement tonight. 
The disagreement lies not in prin- 
ciple. No one can fail to be moved 
by Bishop Oxnam’s glorious pic- 
ture. The grimmer problem tre- 
mains: How do you get from here 
to there? 

We agree that we must have 
force. 

We agree that we must be more 
productive in terms of economics 
and a better social unit. 

I think we agree that we must 
fesist aggression through the 
United Nations where we can; if 
hot, as a matter of moral principle. 

I think we agree we must com- 
municate through the Iron Curtain 
as time and opportunity and in- 
genuity permits, but most of all, 
we must be true to the ideals 
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which are America and which 
must be valid, must end the whole 
Machiavellian concept of this ter- 
rible imperialism abroad. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Berle, Bishop Oxnam, Clarence 
Decker, and Homer Rainey and 
also thanks to our host, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kansas City 
University, and Station KCMO. I 
want to extend our special thanks 
to the Kansas City Star for their 
splendid co-operation with Town 
Meeting while we were guests in 
their city. 

Now, next week, we return 
home to Town Hall in New York 
City to discuss the topic which has 
led all others in the audience bal- 
lots this summer, “What Can We 
Do To Improve Race and Re- 
ligious Relationships? 

Our principal speakers will be 
the Honorable Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Our interrogators will be Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, former Repub- 
lican Congresswoman from Con- 
necticut, and Mr. Max Lerner, 
chief editorial writer for PM. So 
plan to be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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